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The Exhortatory Discourse of Isocrates, addressed to 
Demonicus ; translated from the Greek, by Dr. Toul- 


min. 


Wt shall find, Demonicus, a great difference, in many cases, 
between the sentiments of the virtuous and the opinions 
of the vicious. ‘The disparity is most apparent in their mutual 
intimacies, ‘The latter respect their friends only when they are 
present ; the former are attached to them at the greatest dis- 
tance. A short time dissolves the intimacies of the vicious; 
bat the longest period does not destroy the friendships of the 
Virtuous, 

Judging that it becomes such as thirst after glory and esteem 
insiruction, to imitate the good and not the wicked, | present 
you with th:s discourse, as a pledge of our mutual friendship, 
aud a memorial of my intimacy with your father, Hipponicus. 
For it is fit that sons should be heirs of their parent's friend- 
ships as well as their estate. | perceive that fortune assists, and 

. the present opportunity co-operates with our design ; for you 
are desirous ot instruction, and | undertake to teach others ; 
You, at this instant, are applying to philosophy, and I profess 
to direct those who engage in philosophicat studies, 

They who compose pleadings* for their fricads, although 
they are well employed, are not conversaut about the most ex- 


Vol. 22, 2B 





ce]. 


* i. was the custom of the times for persons skilled in oratory to 
towpuse pleadings fur those who wanted thein. 
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ellent species of philosophy. But as many as initiate > youth 
Into princip les, not such us may cs sercise the — > G1 OFatory, 
but those which will form them to virtue and 200d worals, are 
so much the more serviceable to their pupils, as the former 
train them to eloquence only, but the latter cigeet their man 
ners. 

As it is our intention, therefore, not to furnish the model of 
an oration, but to lay down precepts, we shall advise YOu Col 
cerning the objects young men should pursue, the actions frou 
which they should refrain, the persons with whom they should 
associate, and the plan of life they should adopt; that plan, 
which they only who toHow, can attain to that genuine virtue, 
which is at once the most honourable and permanent acquisi« 
tion. Beauty fades by disease, aud gocs off by time. Riches 
ininister more to vicious indulgence sthay to fair and good 
deeds; affording occasion to indulene e, and stimulating youth 
to pleasures, Strength, in union with prudence, is beneficial, 
but without, ts an injary to such as possess it; tt improves the 








— 


comeliness of body in those who exercise it; but 1 obscures 


the culture of the mind. Virtue is the only possession which 


- 


accompanies to old age those ia whom it has, without being | 


corrupted, increased with their growth. [t excels riches ; itis 
more profitable than a noble desceut; rendering those things 
practicable which to others are impossi! le ; op porting with 
fortitude the events which terniy the multitude; esteeming in 
dolence a reproach, but activity a praise. 

‘This is the lesson which obviously oficrs from the labours of 
Hercules and the actions of Theseus; whose virtee nnpressed 
such character of glory on their actions, that no me can obs 
titerate the remembrance of theic exploits. Not but the reco 


lection of the manners of your father will afford you a dome 
tic and fair pattera of the truth of what ivance. Lor be 
passed his life neither in indolence nor in the negleet of virte, 


but exercised his body by labour, and inured his mind to dan- 
gers. Nor did be excessively love riches, but enj ved his toi- 
tune as amortal, and managed ites an immortal. His style ot 
living was not parsimontous, but suitable to bis rank, handsom 
| anto a free participatiol 


and tmaenificem. He adit 


of his fortune, his friends, reeardine, as such, rather those who 
were atteched to him, than those who were related to him; iet 


he looked upou nature as a better cement of intimacy that 
Jaw, and similarity of manners than descent, and choice th 
‘s>0 


necess:tV¥ 5 but time would fat! me if j were lo enumerate 4 


fiis actions. On another oceasion Lt will more accuraté ly extile 
bit them. 

We have now produced a@ specimen of the dispositions % 
Bi iy por icus, after which, as a wedel, it becomes you to live, es 
teeming his conduct as a flaw; being yourself au imitators 
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rival of your father’s virtues. It is a shame that painters shauld 
draw likenesses of beavtifal animals, and that children should 
not imitate their virtuous parents. Consider, that it can never 
be so fit for a wrestler to exert himself in rivalship of his anta- 
gonist, as for you to reflect how you may emulate the manners 
of afather. But it is impossible that a mind should be so af- 
fected, which is not replenished with many lessons of virtue. 
Proportional exertions invigorate the stveagth of the body. 
Good instructions improve the mental growth. IL will, there- 
fore, briefly propose the studies, which will, in my opinion, 
principally conduce to your progress in virtue, and be well es- 
teemed by all other men. 

First of all, reverence whatever respects the Gods; not only 
sacrificing but observing your oaths. The former isa sign of 
the abundance and wealth; the latter is a proof of virtue and 
goodness. Pay honour to the Deity at all times, but especially 
with the state; for thus you will appear at once to sactilice to 
the Gads, aud to obey the lawe. Behave to your parents as 
you wish that your children should behave to yourself. Use 
those bodily exercises which are conducive te health rather 
than to strength. You will attain this end if you desist from 
labour, while you are yet capable of it. Consider, that it is 
not decent to talk of actions which it is a shame to practice. 
Be not fond of the impertinent laugh, nor listen to the boast- 
ing talker; the former is like a fool, the latter an insane man. 
Accustom yourself to look not stern, but grave; the former 
will indicate pride, tae latter wisdom, 

Look on neatness mudestly, justice and temperance as parti- 
cularly becoming. Jn all these things consist youthful disci- 
pline. Never hope to conceal any imstance of base conduct ; 
for though you should hide it from others, you wilibe conscious 
of it yourself, Fear God. Honour your parents. Respect 
your friends. Obey the laws. Pursue thore pleasures which 
are reputable. Picasures accompanied with virtue, are most 
valuable ; but without it they are disgraceful. Guard against 
calumnies, though they should be false; for the generality of 
men being ignorant of the truth, regard opinion. Do all things 
asif you could not conccal them from even one perseu ; tor 
thougl you may bide any action for the present, it will be af- 
terwards discovered. You wall most eilectually secure appro- 
bation, if you never practice what you would blame others for 
Golmeg, 


o 
5 


If you love knowledge you will become learned. Preserve 
your atlainments in science by practice; add to your know- 
ledge by proficiency in branches of it, with which you are not 
acquainted, {tis as base not to abibe aselul lessons we have 
heard, as it is pot to accept a valuable present, if offered by a 
ned. Limploy leisure in a diligeut hearing of lectures, for 
2Be thus 
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thus you will learn with ease the discoveries which others made 
with much labour. Prefer the hearing of many lectures to the 
acquiring much wealth; the latter will soon be exhausted ; the 
impressions of the former will always remain; for wisdog 
alone, of all possessions, is immortal. 

Be not reluctant to undertake a long journey to attend on 
the professors of useful learning. It is shameful, that merchants 
should traverse over wide seas for the sake of improving their 
fortune, and that youth should decline a journey by land for 
the culture of the mind. Let your deportment be courteois, 
and your speech affable. It is the part of courteousness to ac. 
cost those whom you meet, and of affability to address them 
with familiarity. Behave with kindness to all, but be intimate 
with the most worthy ; for thus you will shew yourself not hos 
tile to the first, and a friend to the latter. Hold not frequent 
conversations with the same persons, nor long ones on the 
same subject. There may bea satiety in allthings. Evercise 


thyself in voluntary labours, that you may be able to endure | 


unavoidable difficulties. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Awful and Melancholy Visitations. 


N Tuesday the 28th of January died, at Bristol] Hot Wells, 

afier a lingering illness of more than two years continu 
ance, Ann Bowerbank, aged 26; and on Sunday evening, the 
9th of February, at the house of her brother the Rev. T. PF. 
Bowerbank, vicar of Chiswick, Isabel Bowerbank, only sur 
viving sister, aged 22; following their youngest brother Ed- 
ward, aged 23, and their sister Mary, aged 24, to the grave 
within the short period of ten months. 

The circumstances attending the deaths of these four 
young persons are very remarkable, and most awfully impres- 
sive. 

Their brother Edward arrived from [India labouring under a 
deep consumption : his sister Mary came from Bristol to see 
him at Chiswick, but would not be persuaded of his danger, 
until she had heard the decided opinion of the medical atten- 
dant, to an indifferent person, for which purpose she concealed 
herself behind the curtain. “ Now,” said she, “ [am satis 
fied—I hope I shall not survive him.” She was taken ill the 
next morning, and, after twelve days, died, preceding the ob- 
ject of her tender solicitude to the grave by exactly a month. 
“ Similar, but more awful, has been the fate of poor Isabel— 
For-several months past it has been her repeated declaration, 
both by letter and words, that anxious as she might be — 
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health and strength to administer to the comforts of ber linger- 
ing sister, yet, as soon as the scene of her sufferings should 
close, life would become indifferent to herself. How inscruta- 
ble are the ways of providence ! On Wednesday the 5th of Fe- 
bruary her sister was buried. On Friday she accompanied her 
brother to Chiswick, where she arrived without the least fatigue 
on Saturday. On Sunday, after a few hours of apparently tri- 
fling indisposition, from which she appeared to be fast recover- 
ing, in the act of taking some refreshment, she raised her eyes, 
and, without the least change of feature or posture, immedi- 
ately expired ! ; 

They were four of the six children of the late Rev. Edward 
Rowerbamk, rector of Croft and Barningham, in the county of 
York, and prebendary of Lincoln. 








TYGER HUNTING IN INDIA, 


(“ PTALN BAILLIE, the resident at the court at Lucknow, 
has had a very narrow escape from an accident that 
threatened a fatal termination. The circumstances are as fol- 
low, and the account is dated May 20, i811 :— 

“ On the morning of the 28th of April the Nawaub being 
on his annual hunting excursion, a report was brought in that 
the jungle adjoining the camp abounded with tygers and other 
game. Thither, accordingly, the Nawaub, Captain Baillie, 
and the hunting party, bent their way with all expedition. 
Shortly after entering the jungie, the party started three tygers 
and a bear; one of the tygers attacked the elephant on which 
Captain Baillie was mounted with the utmost ferocity. The 
elephant became unruly, and Captain Baillie was precipitated ¥ 
from the hewdah, to a considerable distance, with great force, 
and with his gun in his hand. He was very severely bruised. 
Most fortunately, at the instant of his fall, the Nawaub fired, 
and lodged the bail, from a rifle piece, in the body of the tyger, 
which, though it did not kill him, brought him to the grouad. 
The tyger being thus disabled, Captain Baillie bad time to re- 
cover from the shock occasioned by the fall, and advancing 
very coolly towards the tyger, who had vow got upon his legs, 
pointed his double-barrelled rifle, and lodged the conteats in 
his head, which gave him the coup de grace. By this time the 
party had heard of the accident, and dismounting, came up to 
Captain Baillic, who was much exhausted, and bruised in seve- 
ral parts of his body. Ue was freely bled upon the spot by 
Dr. Law, from which be received immediate relic f, and by ici- 
sof the Cd inst. we dearn that be was quickly recovering. 
Phe party were to set cut on their return to Lucknow on the 
dinst. ‘They have had telerably good sport ; and in the jan 
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gle, which they hunted in the morning of the 28th ult. they 
killed seven tygers and five bears. A female bear was shot 
while ranping off with two cubs on her back, the two young 
bruins were taken alive. [wo or three men, who were so im- 
prudent as to venture alone into the jungle, are supposed to 
have been carried off by tygers, as they were missing, and no 
account heard of them. One mau, while cutting reeds, was 
seized by a tyger, upon which, with great presence of mind, he 
thrust his. knife into the abdomen of his assailant, who made 
off, leaving the reed cutter to make his escape. ‘This tyger was 
shot in the course of the same morning by the Nawaub. 





THE LIFE OF MRS. ROBERTSON, 
(Concluded from Page 150.) 


FTER remaining a little time at York, my daughter went 

to Holl, and trom thence to Manebesier, and to Liver- 
pool, practising the elegant arts she had been taught, with great 
success. By her persuasion (as I did not enjoy my health at 
York) I also removed to Manchester, where | staid aliesi five 
years, and found many friends. 

[n the mean time, my daughter had gone to London, and 
meeting with good encouragement, she sent for her youngest 
brother and invited me to join her. Dr, Wilson her husband 
was dead. I went to London inthe year 1782, where 1 fouud 
that Anna was going to marry an attorney, a man of no extra- 
ordinary character; 1 thereture took lodgings in the Strand foi 
myself and Minia, my youngest daughter. Minia was vot so 
handsome and accomplished, but she could vie in wany things 
with her eldest sister. A young midshipman in London, named 
Clarke, now courted her, and married her; the connexion was 
by no means pleasing to me; but (1s Fielding expresses it) 
* a moth might us soon he persuaded from the flames of a 
candle, as the young heart from the object of its love.” Soon 
after this marriage, L went to live with my eldest daughter, and 
we were joined by my two sons. Annaliad (during the bound- 
less dissipation of ‘her first husband) contracted an extrava- 
gant turn of mind, and it now seemed to increase: however 
we had business, chicily in the arts L have mentioned, and 
fortune seemed to smile. My eldest son was also thouglitless 
aud extravagant; but,his brother was the rising star of our 
family ; sedate and pradent, with a soul superlatively formed 
for the finer arts of painting and of music. 

My gentle and unoffending Minia, was now to taste of sor- 
row. The busband she had married could not maintain ber: 
I therefore took a house, and, with my daughter Minia, opened 
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ashop (the first of the kind in London) for vatious works of 
fancy ; and here, Madam, I might have made a second fortune; 
our shop was crowded with nobility, and we were also employed 
in teaching matiy of the first families. His grace the Duke 
of made us known to Lady Charlotte Finch, who sent 
for my daughter ro instruct the princesses; but there were 
some reasons which tad 





fuced her to decline the honour that was 
offered her. Wisudsor Castle, however, (the place of my father’s 
nativity) is now ornamented with a great variety of this kind 
of works. How little did my royal ancestor foresee, that his 
unfortunate grand-daughter should be reduced, for her daily 
bread, to decorate those scenes of his vices! but my own sad 
story seems to realize the curse of old-——“ That the wickedness 
of the father should be visited upon their children, even to the 
third and fourth generation.” Whilst 1 was thus successtully 
established in try new undertaking, assisted chiefly by my 
eldest daughter, the fatal cancer caine, under which she lin- 
gered for twelve noite, and died miserably. ‘Thus was my 
last gleam of hope obscured forever: and from this time, Ma- 
dam, you will see me rapidly sinking (never to rise again) 
beneath the we ight of accumulated affliction. My daughter 


Minia now also drooped 5 in three years she had borne three 
children ; her delicate constitution gave way, and she was 


ordered to breathe the country air: leaving, hevelove, with 
me her two eldest infants, she went to Southampton. Of 
these infants, the eldest died of a putrid fever; and | and my 
son took the infection; when my child returned she found us 
in this state; »nd ber own health, L saw, was neatly spent. 
Howcver, we got through the winter; and, as my strength was 
returning, | accepted a proposal to go down to Northampton 
tu zive lessons to some young ladies there. 

\linia, with her husband and children, set out with me; bitt 
they parted from me at Northampton intending to go further 


hort; they could only reach . icester to which place [ has- 
t thaving heard of her danger; and ina few days she ex- 
pired ia my arms. ‘Thus in the 67th year of my age, in afflic- 


tion and in poverty, was [ left with two infants looking up to 
me for education and bread. 
Prom Leicester | reached Nottingham with 


, 
} 


difficulty; both 


my grand children were with me, and the youngest apparently 
nt the point of death; [ conveyed it in my arms, but every 
lL of the carriage seemed to threaten its destruction: seeing 
a reputable-looking man on fooi by the side of us, L asked if 
he w r the same way; and begged of him to comme in, 
that we witehbe ride the more steadily. lt was not long bef: 
an ace:ieat happened to one of our horses, which might h 
prov taltousall; and it was this man who saved our lives, 
by extricativg us from the carriage, ‘This eventseemed to rea- 


lize 
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lize an opinion I have sometimes encouraged, that in many 
instances the good we enjoy arises from circumstances, inde. 
pendent of human prudence and foresight; it was to the care 
of this kind stranger, that we were enabled to pursue our way; 
repairing our misfortunes whilst [ sat alone beneath the shelter 
of a hedge—iny little grandchild extended on my knees, whiose 
life seemed departing with every breath. My watchings aad 
my care however were not in vain, for my grandchild was pre- 
served to taste of future sorrows. Having finished my lessons 
at Northampton, where Clarke, my child’s husband, joined me 
and added to my expence, I was uncertain what to do; whena 
letter from my eldest son, who was at Birmingham, inclined me 
to goto him. Wereached Birmingham ; | and my two in- 
fants, wiih Clarke, whose life seemed issuing out at every step, 
having burst a blood-vessel before he began the journey. My 
youngest son (who excelled peculiarly in landscape painting, 
and was employed as an artist in that line) here called on me; 
being on his way to Ireland to take views of the lakes, and 
other beautiful scenes in that country. His stay with me was 
very short; but he requested that Clarke and his eldest brother 
would endeavour to make me happy ; adding that at his return 
(which should not exceed two months) he would take me and 
my dependant infants back with him to London: where he 
bad been promised a situation (although a young artist) that 
insured him three hurtdred a year. How bright was the pros- 
pect ; for he was my dearest child !—A letter came—this favour- 
ite son was in the silent grave ?—in mercy perhaps removed 
from sorrow to brighter scenes, surpassing even those his eleva- 
ted fancy formed, or that his ciagic pencil drew ! 

Whilst my heart was yet biceding, with this fresh wound, 
my eldest son and Clarke left me; having, however, promised 
to remit a guineaa week, with which, they said, and with what 
I could myself obtain by teaching, [ might live comfortably, 
although another grandchild, of whom be was the father, was 
also added to my cares. A few guineas only came—Ctarke 
died at Derby ; and some mouths after, [ was informed from 
Dover, that my son was on his way to France :—if he be dead, 
I know not; buta year and ten months are passed since he 
left me, fiiendless and forlorn !—It was at this period, Madam, 
that (like Niobe in tears) [ was first introduced to your notice 
Jor four generations had I known your family in Scotland ; and 
experienced the bulmof their sympathy in my adverse fortuac: 
-+to whom, with so mach propriety could | ake ny sorrows 
known, as to the living image of my former friends; for alas! 
{ have been jong a mourner under the severe effects of that 
curse, pronounced by the Romans of old—“* May lie outlive 


s friends,” 
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Since that time, Madam, you have known the nature of my 
sufferings : [ have not been poor in the common acceptation ; . 
my situ: ition at Birmingham, ia a dismal apartment in an upper 
story, secluded from the world, and almost from the reviving 
jnflueace of day, scarcely possessing the comfort of alife, with 
few remaining clothes to cover me. In this situation, Madam 
reduced by sickness and famine, and surrounded by three 
famished children (with many other acc om paniments of woe) 
have | often fancied myself the livingimage of Count U golino, 
in Sir Joshua’s cavern of despair ; “thankfully should | now 
have received the fragments from the profusion of my father’s 
former table: a strange contrast, my present fate, from that 
which might have been anticipated for the grandchild of a 
king ! 

Ove grand daughter being now removed into Scotland ; and 
— (after long-sutlerings) “ passed peaceably into heaven,” 

vy present cares are at this time, reduced to those of provi- 
ding for myself, and two infants: my years however, disqua- 
lity me for a laborious attention even to my favourite arts ; and 
my imagination involuntarily wandering back to former scenes 
of sorrow,—dwelling “ on the tale of the times of old, the 
deeds of days of other years,” is insensibly become less capa- 
ble of new creations, even in my former delightful works of 
fancy. Thus deprived of my children—abandoned by the 
woild—and deserted (as it were) by myself; L thankfully and 
jovtully accept your proposal of presenting my case to the 
court, to the dukes of Richmond and of Grafton, who are 
each, like me, descended from a king ; but not, like me, the 
miserable inheritor of his misfortunes! 

Thus, Madam, L resign to you the conduct of my fature 
fortune. The wealth of nations cannot heal the wounds yet 
bleeding ut my heart: nor can the mines of India, recal my 
children from the silent grave—that grave to which alone | 
look for an oblivion of all my cares! Yet, Madam, by your 
interposition, perhaps L yet may pass in peace the future clo- 
sing scenes of life, whilst one mild gleam “ of setting light, 
shines on my evening hours.” 

HANNAH ROBERTSON. 


———— piers 
Birmingham, October 15, 1791. 





Sir Richard Phillips's Rules for Jurymen. 


[Abstracted from his late Werk on the “ Powers and Duties of 


Juries.” ] 


Li’ worst of social miseries being oppression, under the 
sanction, colour, and form of Jaw, the reliance of the 
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country and the sole hope of accused persons aud suitors are 
on the” good sense, integtity, and firmness, of grand or peti, 
juries $. 

An honest juryman should die, rather than consent toa 
deci ision which he feels to be unjust ; or which, in his own pri. 
vate judgment, is not warrauted by fneonenscebslde aflirmative 
evidence. 

3 The attendance of jurymea might have been dispensed | 
with, if any other opinion than theirown were allowed to make | 
the decision; and their ottice would be a mockery on them. 
Selves, on the parties, and on their country, if their decisions 
did not flow trom their own unbiassed convictions, and were 
not unshackled and independent. 

4. [n framing the verdict, every juryman is bound to exercise 
his own judgment, to give his privaie opinion freely and boldly, 
to remember his vath, and not to forget that the ‘sole and en | 
tire object of the institution ol jarte sis, for every juryiman lo} 
decide on his own conscience in regard to the points at issue, 

5. The jury are bound to decide fully and finally by a gene. | 
ral verdict, unless some mere point of law is expressly reserved 
and stated by desire of the judge; but such special verdict 
should be explicit, final, and conclusive, with respect to the 
facts. 

6. Every man is presumed to be innocent, ’till he has clearly 
been proved to be guilty ; the onus of the proof of guilt lies 
therefore on the accuser, and po man is bound , required, or 
expected, to prove his own innocency. 

7. It being better that a hundred guilty persons escape 
punishment, than that one innocent man should be unjustly con- 
victed, the accused ought to enjoy the benefit of all doubts, aud 
of all defects and uncertainty in the evidence. 

8. The issue of a criminal trial involves every thing dear to 
the accused, if he be found guilty ; but his acquittal, if per- 





chance he were guilty, is comparatively unimportant to the 
public. 

y. Every juryman should doto the aceused, or decide be- 
tween plawtift and defendant, as he would those parties should 
do to him, were their situations changed. 

10. As the decision of a peutyary must be unanimous, every 
jJuryman ts individually responsible to his own couscience, and 
morally responsible to thie partics for the justice or injustice of 
the dary 

. A juryman should discharge his mind from popular pre- 
ind lices, be on his guard against prejudices of the court, anc 
dec on facts ouiy, and on the valul cvidence sworn by cre- 
dible witnes 

12. He shoul 1 carefully consider how far the evidence sane 


tions the charge of a criminal desivn, no act being criminal, 0 
o O°" o 
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involving guil It and res ponsibility, which was not committed 
= a criminal mind or intention. : 

He should commit the material points to writing, weigh 
ae the evidence on both sides, and decide on his own 
intuitive perceptions of right and wrong, maintaining a vigi- 
lant caution aguinst the mistakes, prejudices, or perversions, of 
lawyers and judges. 

14. No man is res por nsible for the crime or act ef an: other ; 
so that no p rejudice should lie against a pt isoner, or person 
: ate because a crime bas been committed, if it is not 
brought home to the accused by cistinct and indubitable testi- 
—_ 

Warning to others, and not reve nge on the culprit, being 
the we Bt of iegal punishment, the decisions of juries should 
be made dispassion: itely, and not be intluenced by sinister or 
artful appeals to their feelings. 

16. ‘Lhe subsequent punishment being generally founded on 
the abstract fact of the conviction, and not always influenced 
by the circumstances of the case, the laws at the same time 
being made for extreme cases, the jury ought to recommend 


the convie ae to mercy, as often as they perceive a justifiable 


reason. 


17. In assessing damages between party end party, jurymen 
should respect that equitable principle of magna charts, 
cap. 14. which, In amercements even to the crown, reserves to 
every man the means of future subsistence; to a basbandman 
his inplements; to a workman lis tools; and to a merchant 
his necessary merchandize. 

la trying charges of libel, sedition, or treason, the jury 
should be jealously on their guard against pre indices raised by 
the influence of the administraiion for the time being: aud 
they should bear in mind, that it is in such causes that juries are 
soeminently the barriers of public liberty, and the guardians 
of ~ individuals agains st conce ‘ntrated power, 

- In libel causes, juries ought to know that the liberty of 
the — is an essential principle of a free constitution; that 
Mr. Fox’s Livel Bill has ex; pressly constituted them, and them 
only, the sole independent judges of the intention of the par- 
les; and that cousequeutily it lies entirely in their own judg- 
went and-discretion, to declare on the innoceney or criminal 
ty = any alledged libel. 

. The toreman should ascertain and equally respect every 
sien in the | JOry 5 and the verdict, after it has been unani- 
mously settled, hould be solemnly delivered and recorded ; 
thd no Variation ‘pe rmitted, unless the jury, before their verdiet 


Brecorded, choose to retire again, and form: lly and woant- 


r } le. . rT , ° . ~er } . + er , Ps ° 
HOUSIS sancuon auy proposed Variation by anew verdict. 
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21. Every juryman should recollect that he is acting for his 
country; that, for the time being, he is the uncontrouled arbiter 
of justice; that he is the coustitutional protector of suitor 
and accused persons, against legal quibbles and oppressions: 
that he is the living guardian for his posterity of those sacred 
rights of jurymen, transmitted to him by his forefathers ; and 
that the conservation of justice and liberty depend on one firm 
and upright man doing his duty in-every jury. 








Character of Nquien Chung, King of Tung-quin. 


TJ QUIEN-CHUNG, now called Gia-long, was, in the reat | 
A 1807, fifty-one years of age; he is of the middle stature, 
and of a robust make and constitution ; he had seven children, 
but only one legitimate son by the empress. No prince, 'til 
he became quiet possessor of the throne, displayed greater | 
firmness in adversity, nor greater magnanimity in the hour: 
success. No one haew better how to discharge the arduous 
task of aruler of mankind. His filial piety towards his mother 
his conjugal affection, his parental love, shone forth on a 
occasions: without his sulle ving, however, thes se seutimenis t 
influence or anesiare with hts ‘public duties. In various instar 
ces, Guiing lis struggles, he gave sp) rlendi id examples . human 
ity and forbearance; iu bis priv ate life he was semi al 
frugal, yet ever moiutained the dignity that belonged to bs 
station. Histime he portioned out with methodical regularity 
and ina word, he may in every respect be held up as a patter 
to ail those who are intrusted _= the happiness of nations. 

Virtuous winds must feel a deep regret when th ey are told 
that this monarch, who_was so fone an example of excellent 


while he was struggling with ditliculties, has, sinee the dawnadl 




























his prosperity essentially deviated from the conduct, which pro 
cured him the Jove and admiration of all who yielded to hs 
guidance. Soon aiter bis re-instatement and accession, be lo 
his best frend and adviser, the venerable bishop of Adran; and 
with this fanhfal monitor, bis love of glory secms to have tor 
saken bin. Eis vigilance too, and solicitude tor the welfare ot 
his people, has yielded toaloveof ease and pleasure. Dramatic 
«exhibitions are become his favourite amusement ; he is grown 
ditheult of access, and is taxed with ingratitude towards thos 


who faithtully adhered to bun during his troubles. His tases 
are oppicssive. fle openly professes ureligion. Instead of te 
siding at the capital of ‘Ti quin, which on many account 
oucitto be the se t of government, he has taken up his abode 
at Phu-xuan,in Cam pwhere he “ae indulge ii tus luxuries 
with less rostral. }! SUVCTITS Ol late, has tn in uy jipsfances, 
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bordered upon cruelty ; and thus he throws away the Jove of his 
people, who of late have shown several symptoms of discontent. 
{lis son, who had been in France, died since his return, leaving 
two children by a woman of a secondary order: his loss indeed 
need -not be lamented, as no favourable expectations could be 
inferred from the qualities he displayed. Gua-Long is disposed 
to declare ason by a concubine his successor on the throne, 
but in this he is strentously opposed by the empress, who main- 
tains, that her deceased son having been declared heir to the 

his sons had the prior right to the succession. In acs 
kuowledging all these deviations trom the virtuous conduct 
which had raised this prince to a degree of admiration which 
few mea have compassed, the author thinks it incumbent on 
him to point out various circumstances, which, if they do not 
obliterate, at least palliate the aberrations which there is so 
much cause to lament: and, at any rate, it is‘ but fair to con- 
trast these derelictions with the sublime features of character 
which this monarch repeatedly displayed in his disastrous days. 


crown, 


INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, February 15. 





APPRENTICES TO THE SEA SERVICE, 


rHE GOVERNORS OF GREENWICH HOSPITAL @. M‘IVOR. 


N R. SERJEANT SHEPHERD stated, that this was an 
A action brought against the surety of a bond, and the ob- 
ject was to prevent a practice which had lately prevailed, to the 
injury of the public and the naval service. The commissioners 
of Greenwich Hospital, among other duties, had bound out 
lads as apprentices to sea-faring persons, on such persons en- 
teiing into a bond that the boys shall serve in’ that situation. 
sailors in the merchant service, or in the royal navy, therefore, 
they bound them out to be taught the art of navigation, and no 
person was to have these boys for any other purpose. Instead 
of taking them out tosea,the boys had often been turned over 


to somebody else, and consequeatly the object of benefit to 


Oue of the objects was to afford a supply of lads to serve as 


the country was defeated. The commissioners, in the present 
case, had brought their action against one of the sureties of a 
bond, because a lad, of the name of W. Finley, who had been 
bound fer the sea service, had been since bound apprentice to 


Mr. Bazier, an engraver, in Chancery-lane. ‘The grand ques- 
tion was, whether the surety was answerable in the penalty oi 
the bond 1.) dor the breech of it. 
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The admision of the boy’s having been bound apprentice to 
an engraver was proved, also the bond entered into with the 
comuiissioners to teach him the art of navigation. 

Mr. Serjeant Lens, in behalf of the detendant, contended 
that this action was unnecessary, another action having been 
brought in the king’s bench against the other surety, who was 
the person most guilty of the breach of the boad, by putting 
out the boy to an engraver instead of the-sea, 

Sir J. Mansfield observed, “ When these gentlemen bind 
out boys to fit them for the sea, it is proper that they should 
be employed in the naval service, and it is abominable that per- 
sons who take them should pursue a different course, which can- 
not benefit the public. There is in this case ground for da- 
mages to be given by a jury, and the damages should be the 
penalty of the bond; that is the only way to put av end to this 
practice. Greenwich Hospital is a narsery for seamen, and iis 
aptentions ought not to be frustrated.” 

Mr. Serjeant Lens said, it would not be humane to take the 
full amount of the penalty. 

Judge—Be that as it may, it will be the way of making sure- 
ties take care that apprentices are properly disposed ol. 

The jury founda verdict for the plaintitf—damages 30). 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, February 13. 
MASON T. BARBER. 


THIS was an activa upon a promissory note for 1501. The 
plaintiff is a farmer, and the detendani had beev tormesty clerk 
to’a barrister. ‘The plainuff baving accumulated some pro- 
perty, came to town to reside for some tine, and took lodgings 
at the defendant’s house in Spa-fields. The defendant had got 
into the hands of some money-lenders, by whom he had lost a 
considerable sum : be prevailed upou the plaintiff to lend him 
150]. upon his note for two vears, on paying the Iegal taterest. 
It was further agreed, that the plaintilf was to have lodgings at 
71. 10s. per annum ; and, as a collateral security, the defendant 
agreed to deposit the lease of his house in the plaintifl’s hands, 
aud if the bill was not paid at the appointed tine, the premises 
were agreed to be sould, and the debt paid cut of the proeced . 
Nothing of an usurious contract appeared upon tie face of the 
agreement; but it appearing upon the evidence of one of the 
witnesses, whom the defendant had employed for that purpose, 
that when he went to inquire the terms of the lodgings from 
the plaintiff, he valued them at 15]. per annum, 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that although nothing of usury 
appeared on the face of the agreement, yet the subsequent evi 
o dence 
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dence proved an usurious consideration, and charged the jury 
to that effect. 

Alter a short consultation, the jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, in opposition to the opinion of the court. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, February 15. 





LRAY @. HILL. 


THIS was an action of replevin. 

Mr. Garrow said, that the plaintiff occupied property toa 
considerable amount, belonging to a Mrs. Shepherd, mother 
of Mr. Shepherd, an attorney of court, situated in Holborn. 
Mr. Shepherd acted as agent for his mother in regard to this 
property, and was in the habit of receiving the rent of it, on 
her account. On the 20th of July last, the rent then due, 
amounting to 541, 12s, was tendered to Mr. Shepherd ; but he 
refused to receive it, unless it was paid in the current coin of 
the country, that is to say, in guineas. A proper tender, the 
learned counsel understood, would be proved to have been 
male. It would be tor the defendant, Mr. George Blundell 
Hill, who made the levy, uuder the orders of Mr. Shepherd, to 
account for this conduct. 

Mr. S. Barker, attorney for the plaintiff, proved the tender of 
the rent due having been made to Mr. Shepherd, on the 20th 
of July. Mr. Shepherd objected io receive it, unless it was paid 
in the current coin of the realm. He said Mr. Bray had been 
impudent to him; that he was determined to panish him ; and 
distrain upon his goods against four o'clock that afiernoon, un- 
less the rent was paid to him in the current coin of the coune 
uy. He did uot mention his mother. A distress was put to 
on the Monday, being the 22d of July, and the goods were re- 
plevied. Mr. Shepherd, at the same time, said, that, when the 
next quarier became due, he would sue on the covenant ia the 
lease, uuless the reat was paid in the current coin. 

—~ Creeey, hastler to the plaintiff, proved, that the defeu- 
dant came ia to the plaintitl’s house, to make the levy, on the 
22d of July. ‘The witness saw the amount tendered to the de- 
fendant in bawk of England notes, before the distress was 
made, but which the defendant refused to accept, saying, he 
would have nothing but gold, or hard cash. ‘The individual 

nies then tendered to the defendant, the wituess had kept in 
his possession ever since, and now produced. 

Mir. Park, for the defendant, was stopped by the court from 
apoovizing for so ungracious a defence; and Mr, Garrow 
chose to suiler a verdict for the defendant, instead of being 
tousur cd, that the defeuce might be recorded. 


Lord 
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Lord Ellenborough said, he was extremely sorry in this case 
to tell the jury that bank-notes were not yet a legal tender, and 
that the defendant was competent in point of law to make good 
this defence. ‘Phe jury hesitated ; but his lordship told them 
that neither he nor they could help the law ; and although their 
private wishes might be alike in this case, they wust leave the 
law to those who were competent to relieve them. The motive 
of this defence was most apparent; bat it would be dangerous 
jor the adininistvation of justice to suffer their inclinations, to 
warp their duty. ‘The detendant had a verdict. 

lu Lord Stanhope’s act, there is a provision as to tender of 
bank-notes for reat ; but this rent was due on the very day be- 
fore that act received the royal assent. 


TOVEY gui lam v. PALMER, 
THIS was an action under the 5 Eliz. ec. 4. see. 31. for em- 
ploying a man of the name of Delahay, as plaisterer, who had 
not served a regular apprenticeship. It appeared, partly from 
the evidence of the man himself, that it was more than seven 
years ago that he came over from Ireland, where he had been 
employed in the linen and cotton manufactories ; and that when 
he first came to England he worked for some time as a_plais- 
terer’s labourer only. In September, 1809, he was apprenticed 
to one of the name of Foley, from whose service he eloped 
against his master’s consent, after seven months, he being then 
21 years of age, and declaring that the indentures were of no 
use. Since that time the defendant and other plaisterers had 
employed the apprentice as a journeyman, without the know- 
ledge of Foley, and without his deriving any profit from his ap- 
prentice’s work. Foley having said that he never would give 
up the indentures to his apprentice, kept his word; but the 
following farce (which Mr. Garrow stated to be a vulgar er- 
ror by which masters thought they saved the animus cancellandi) 
was gonethrough. ‘The indentures were placed in the hands 
of a little infant, to whom the apprentice offered two half- 
crowns, for which the child readily parted with the parchment ; 
and thus did Delahay acquire his indentures ; and thus did not 
Foley (but his child give them up to him. Foley swore that 
the money had not come to his hands. 

Lord El!lenborough was of opinion that the consent was not 
made out; bat Mr. Garrow might go to the jury upon the se- 
ven years actual service. 

But Mr. Gaselee, for the defendant, said that Mr. Garrow 
had not proved one hour's servite in Middlesex. The deten- 
dant lived in London. And this was nota ease in which Lord 
Ellesborough would suffer a plaintiff to piece his proof. 

Lord Kileaborough said, certainly not; and the plaintiff was 
Ne] 


nonsulted, 
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EPITAPH, IN CHARLES’ CHURCH, PLYMOUTH. 


« Siurepinec in Je'sts.” 
| ERE rests the body of Agnes Grainey, 
Who died March 18th, 1810, aged @3 years, 
After having known the Lord two years. 
Reader, should thy boar of death be near, 
Dost tlion know the Lord ? 





EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


Exiract from an Address delivered by-the Lord Justice Clerk, at 
the ‘Council Court, Glasgow, May, 18v3. 

T ‘may be said also, that conftiteréé and wmatufactares hardly 

existed in this country during. thesearlier period of the last 
«entury; true, but now, atleast in those respects, we are tread- 
ing faust on thé ‘heels of England, aod yet, thank ‘God, the 
same conseqterces do not follow. In thts very city,-and -dis- 
trict where | now sit, commerce ane matufactarcs of all hinds, 
have been long introduced to an extent, equal to any place on 
district of the kingdom, the capital alone ex¢epted—and vet 
it was stated by aipolitical writer, a ‘few years ago, “ that one 
quarter sessions at Manchester sends more criminals to trans- 
portation than all Scothind ina year.” 

We must, therefore, look to-other causes for the good order 
and morality of our people, and, 1 think, we have not far to 
look. Ln my opirtion, that cause ‘is'to be foundichictly in our 
institutions for the education of youth, and for tie maintenance 
of religion. 

The institution of ‘parochial'schools, in the munner and to 
the extent in which they are established in Scotland, is, L , 
believe, peculiar to ourselves, and it is an iastitiition to which, 
however simple in ‘itsnature, and Indbstrusive im sts operation, 
Tam persuaded we are chiefly to, ascribe the regularity of con- 
duct by which we are distinguished: the child of the mean- 
est peasant, of the lowest :mechanic in this country, may (avd 
most of them do): feceive a virtuous education from their ear- 
liest youth. At our parochial schools, they are not 


ouly early 
initiated in the principles of our holy religion 


, and iu the sound- 
est doctrines of morality, but most of them receive different 
degrees of education iu other respects, which qualify them to 
earn their bread in life in various wavs, and which, independent 
even of religious instruction, by enlarging the understanding, 
necessarily raises aman in bis own estination, and sets him 
above the mean and dirty crimes to which the temptations and 
hardships of life might otherwise expose him. 


Vol. 52. 2D Answer, 
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Answer, by E.D. A. to J. W.’s Rebus, inserted December 16. 


hae the numeral D add the ancient king OG, 
And your rebus is solv’d in the shape of a DOG. 


{<j Simila: answers have been, received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s, 

ate; J. Kerby, of Helston; J. Sherwill, at Plympton school; J. Strike of 
North Hill, near Launceston; J. Brown, and J. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet; 
W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; TC B- W, King: 
H. B. of Bridgewater; G, Couch, of St, Germans; and J, Davey, near 
Mevagisscy- 








Answer, by J. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet, to F. Grant's Rebus, inserted the 
16th of December. 


HE COMET was the blazing star, 
The largest I e’er saw by far. 


We have. received the like answer from TC———B. J. Kerby, of 
Helston; T. Sherwell, at Plympton school; J. M.Carveth, from London; 
H. B. of Bridgewater; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston; Walter 
Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; J. Brown, of Shepton Mais 
let; J. Davey, near Mevagisscy ; and B. Belcher, of Stonehouse. 





A CHARADE, by Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate. 


Y first is useful, gents. to you; 
The slave abhors my next; 
These parts when join’d you soon will see 
The whole’s by you possess’d. 











A CHARADE, é4y 7: Martin, of Exeter. 





N Y first’s an animal’s that’s seldom seen 
y\ Until grim death has clos’d its little eyes; 
Over my second tir’d and faint I’ve been 
When Sol’s bright beams spread lustre thro’ the skies. 
Scarce in a ficld or meadow can you stray, 
But that my whole you meet with in your way. 





4A REBUS, by }- Channon, of Ottery St. Mory- 


De wee author, bards, first tell ; 

My next’s a fish that’s known full well! ; 
A near relation then pray shew ; 

My) fourth, an inseci, soon you'll view; 

My fifth and last, a vowel, write, 

“L be whole’s a seat, and so good nizht. 





4REBUS. 


O search the finny tribe, then you 
¥ Will bring my frst, a fish, to view; 
Another hint I’d have you trace, 
You may behold it in your face : 
These join together, soon you'll tell 
The pleasant village where I dwell, 


9 POETRY. 
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THE POOR. 


|. ed winter is come, with his s ad, cheerles train, 
And the fierce howling tempests do roar, 
Now Boreas has stripp’d of its verdure the plain, 

Be kind, and remember the poor. 


Now robb’d of its beauty see nature appears, 
The woods their lost tuliage deplore ; 

The landscape the effects of stern winter declares, 
And so do the sheds of the poor. 


The loud howling blast, when it shakes the firm roof, 
And drives in the snow at the duor, 

When curtains and clothing ’yainst cuid are not proof, 
Oh think on the state of the poor, 


Let youth, now possess'd of their vigour and bloom, 
Regard those that know them no more ; 

Let heav’niy philanthrophy cheer the sad gloom, 
That dwells with the aged and poor. 


Ye rich, whom kind Heaven with plenty hath bless’d 


Who've all things abundant in store, 
Let charity, virtue, ¢xpand in' your breast, 
And teach you to feel for the poor. 


Let those who can sit by a cheerful fire-side, 
Or walk on arcarpeted floor, 

That smoothly thro’ wiater’s rough tempests do glide, 
Remember the wants vf the poor. 


The streamlets now cease in soft murmurs to flow, 
The fields that bright gold lately wore, 

And mountains and vallies are cover’d in snow, 
Yet few turn a thought to the poor. 


Let those who have wealth their assistance now lend, 
*T was Heaven that sent them their store, 

And gave them by riches the power to befriend 
The helpless, distressed, and poor. 

Could those but conceive that ‘midst plenty do dwell, 
The feelings of those who their misery deplore, 

They’d wipe the big tear that chill poverty swells, 
aind lessen the wants of the aged and poor. 


Wo M A Nz 


{ From the Poems of the late Wijliam Isaac Roberts, of Bristol.j 


TT'HRO’ all creation’s works we trace 
A ‘The living lincaments of grace ; 
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And o’er each wild, stupendous scene, 
Or simple fow’ ret of the green, 
Beauty her mellow’d light hath shed, 
Like halos round the prophet’s bead. 
She wake’ within the musing soul, 
The echo of her sweet controul ; 

Soft as the sound when zephyr’s wing, 
Waves lightly o’er the Eolian string, 
The harinunies of grace refin’d, 

Will ever charm th’ ingenuous mind; 
But woman’s lovely smiles impart, 

A joy that vibrates to the heart. 

Yet not because thy form displays 

The point where centre beduty’s rays ; 
Nor tho’ the azure 6f thiné eye 

Beams sweeter thah ‘ah A'pril sky, 
When sunbeans thro’ the transient shower, 
Smile warmly on the weeping flower. 
Woman! tis not for this alone, 

I pour wy tributary tone; 

But ’tis because thy care can still 
Affliction’s agonizing thrill; 

Because thy hand hath biessings spread 
O’er wilds that man is doom’d to tread; 
Atnd round the pilgrnm’s staff hath wove 
The flowers of happiness and ‘love! 





Lincs found among the Papers of the lute Myr, Alfred Poyntz Sanderson, 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, and supposed to have beca written during 
his last Illness. 


7 RE yet the haad of death lies cold upon me, 
Ere yet the clod in-hollutv marimurs falls 
Upon my coffin, grant, Oh pensive muse! 
Oh! grant one as lay— 
Ye fruitless wishes, empty hopes adieu! 
‘The bloom of youth, the spring of life is fled 
And I alas! 
To the dark grave am sinking 
had hop’d 
Some small distinction on my nate would wait; 
While on my lonesome grave 
Beams the mild sun of evea! and the morn 
Gems with its dews the turf that on me lies. 
Oh! may some sweet village maiden 
Seek my low bed, and o'er iny fate untimely 
Drop one soit pitying tear, 
And the soft village bells, 
With their sweet music sooth my last repose. 


ne _— ao ew 


COMPARATIVE REFLECTION, 


HE slender shrub, with many roses crown’d, 
By wanton hands when piece-meal torn away, 
Acutely feels each heart-atilicting wound, 

And gentle nature mourns the quick decay : 
Thus too with hia, whose dearest, fondest friends, 
With quick succession, wither in their bloom, 

Death after death the feeling bosoin rends 
Till poignant sorrow finds an early tumb. 





1\ 


